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THE WOMAN MOVEMENT AND THE LARGER 
SOCIAL SITUATION. 

JESSIE TAFT. 

WOMEN find themselves as a matter of hard fact in 
the equivocal position of being neither one thing 
nor the other, neither in the home nor out of it, neither 
wholly mediaeval nor wholly modern. The world to which 
women have been accustomed for centuries and to whose 
patterns their minds have been shaped is not for the most 
part the world of the modern man. His world is not only 
different, it is even hostile and antagonistic in many re- 
spects to the world of the woman; so much so that women 
who attempt to conform to both worlds, as many are com- 
pelled to do, find themselves face to face with conflicts so 
serious and apparently irreconcilable that satisfactory 
adjustment is often quite impossible on the part of the 
individual woman. The world outside the home has 
proved itself so ill-suited to women and children, even to 
the extent of being positively injurious, and the home in 
its present form has seemed to be so little adapted to 
the larger world's ideals of trained motherhood, scientific 
domestic economy, and socialized ethics, that the prob- 
lems arising from the clashing of the two spheres have 
grown into great social questions to be handled by society 
as a whole. 

An unprejudiced examination of the actual conditions 
which the average middle class woman has to meet in ad- 
justing her life to the home and to the man's world gives 
sufficient evidence of the reality of the problems which 
are back of the so-called "woman question" and reveals 
their intimate connection with every other great social 
movement of our day. The cry of the uneasy woman is 
not merely the reprehensible expression of her own personal 
restlessness. Consciously or unconsciously it voices her 
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share in the protest of the age against the impossible sit- 
uation in which humanity finds itself today, and her strug- 
gles, even though they seem to be but a vain beating against 
the righteous and inevitable order of things, are a real part 
of that larger conflict which society as a whole is waging 
in its effort to combine modern industry and modern in- 
dividualism. 



It is not necessary to review in detail the problems which 
justify the woman movement. They fall under the two 
aspects of personal difficulties which the individual woman 
must face in shaping her own life, and public questions 
which threaten the welfare of society. Those of the 
first class are very real to the young woman and the young 
woman's parents. Shall she prepare for marriage — or for 
wage-earning, for neither or for both? In view of the 
contingencies of non-marriage or widowhood, if for no 
other reasons, self-support and preparation for it appears 
to be part of prudence and good judgment. But having 
entered upon training for work in the world rather than 
for home-making, the desire of a normal woman for a 
husband, children, and a home inevitably clashes with 
other desires developed in connection with her work in the 
world or in her preparation for such work. Economic 
freedom, regular hours, specialized, standardized work, the 
dignity of a trade or profession, resist the heterogeneous, 
unsystematized tasks, the infinite detail of housekeeping. 

Ethical conflicts between the standards of the sexes 
are another aspect of the practical problem. A standard 
of absolute physical chastity for the woman is confronted 
by a world where almost unlimited license is taken for 
granted. This fact, reinforced by the ordinary training 
of the home to the effect that sex, especially in all its physi- 
cal manifestations, is inherently and mysteriously evil and 
is allowable only when the evil is counteracted by the charm 
of the marriage ceremony, that the flesh and the devil are 
one, may lead the woman to revolt in disgust against sex 
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in general to such an extent that the natural impulse to 
marry is actually checked by her intense horror of the 
physical relationship involved and by her belief that all 
men are brutes in so far as they seek sex satisfaction. 1 The 
antagonism between her bringing up in the home and the 
world of sex as she finds it beyond the home, makes for 
every thinking woman a problem that may last over years 
of her life — the task of building up an idea of sex that is 
consistent with the facts and yet leaves a universe in which 
she can live comfortably, of escaping from her own barren 
chastity while avoiding the man's meaningless license, of 
creating a new appreciation and expression of the most 
fundamental human instinct. 

From the standpoint of society as a whole the same prob- 
lems emerge which disturb the individual woman. Women 
are the consumers, but they are untrained and society is 
carrying the burden of their ignorance of food, clothing, 
sanitation, and hygiene. Women in occupations, unskilled 
and unorganized, render labor problems more acute. On 
the other hand, the invasion of women into the regions be- 
yond the home has very naturally forced into prominence 
the interests for which women stand and has brought into 
sharp relief the incompatibility of business for money only 
and municipal government for politicians, with the ends 
which women hold essential — the welfare of children and 
the health and happiness of human beings. Prostitution 
offers yet another aspect of the dualism between the older 
ideas and the newer conditions. Defectives furnish a large 
number of the victims but the presence of such a number 
of defectives in the population is itself evidence of lack of 
social knowledge and control. The conditions under 
which women work, the barbarous state of domestic serv- 
ice, unsanitary surroundings, low wages, postponement 
of marriage are contributing agencies. Another agency 
which none the less brings out the interaction between the 
home side and the changed social conditions, is the tend- 
ency of the unmarried woman to turn to other women, to 

1 Havelock Ellis, Sex in Relation to Society, II, p. 77. 
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build up with them a real home, finding in them the sym- 
pathy and understanding, the bond of .similar standards 
and values, as well as the same aesthetic and intellectual 
interests, that are often difficult of realization in a husband, 
especially here in America, where business so frequently 
crowds out culture. One has only to know professional 
women, teachers, social workers, doctors, nurses, and li- 
brarians to realize how common and how satisfactory is 
this substitute for marriage. They have worked out a 
partial solution to their problem in that they have contrived 
to combine a real home based on love and community of 
interests with work in the world, but they have solved it 
at the expense of men and children. 2 

What is the root of the conflicts — and I have noted but 
a few of the more obvious — which perplex the individual 
woman, challenge the social reformer, and furnish con- 
spicuous motives to drama, fiction and essay? The sim- 
plest solution is that of a well-known tradition of psychol- 
ogy, recently presented as an induction by Heymans: 
Woman is emotional; hence is inferior in science, reasoning, 
and every kind of theory — in art also, for she is too nar- 
rowly personal. Women excel only in morality and in 
the use of intuition, and their activities should be limited 
to the home, the church, the sickbed, and practical philan- 
thropy. But modern psychology is not content with such 
blanket terms as emotional; even if women are emotional, 
it asks "Why?" For emotion is not according to present 
analysis a water-tight compartment of the mind. Nor 
is it to be either valued or depreciated apart from its con- 
nection with the whole process of life and thought. The 
great man is not the man of no emotion but the man in 
whom emotion sensitizes and kindles intellect, or stirs to 
great achievement in action. Emotion appears in any 
field when there is an obstructed interest, and when it 
functions properly, far from being a hindrance, it is a 
stimulus to the analyzing and abstracting that follow. 
The charge that fairly might be made is that women have 

2 Edward Carpenter, The Intermediate Sex. 
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failed to develop the reflective process and that emotion 
with them seems too often to be just emotion which does 
not lead to any rationalized expression. Certain ends are 
emotionally evaluated and the thought of them as already 
obtained is set up in a vague abstract way as something 
highly desirable and something which may come to pass 
somewhere, somehow, but there is no actual attempt to 
work out concrete means for obtaining the ends in ques- 
tion. With men, on the contrary, the emotion is much 
more frequently counterbalanced by the attempt to do 
something. The rational part of the process is given its 
innings. The whole matter might be put' this way: Emo- 
tion appears to be functioning more normally in men than 
in women. The history of women offers reason enough 
for this condition so that there is no need to assume an 
inherent abnormality in women with regard to the ordi- 
nary course of mental process. 

Four solutions of the problem by women themselves 
have at least the merit of still farther bringing out the dual 
factors of home and work in the world. 

Olive Schreiner emphasizes the importance of useful 
labor for health, life, and individual development. The 
traditional field of woman's labor has contracted; compen- 
sation must be found in other socially useful labor or woman 
degenerates and becomes unfit even for matrimony. Miss 
Tarbell finds the root of the trouble in the fact that women 
have become consumers instead of producers and have not 
realized the new task involved. Having failed to see or 
develop their own field, they have gone over to the men's 
and find it impossible to combine men's work successfully 
with their feminine temperaments and maternal functions. 
But personal ambition and the joys of individual freedom 
and independence have too often overcome their sense of 
duty to the nation and they have not infrequently decided 
for the men's field against marriage and motherhood. 
Mrs. Gilman and Ellen Key are at one on the necessity of 
economic independence at all times; they coincide in re- 
garding the child as the supreme end of all social activi- 
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ties; but they differ fundamentally in what they regard 
as the essential relation of effective maternity to the occu- 
pations of the mother and in their general attitude towards 
the meaning of sex for life. Mrs. Gilman tends to mini- 
mize sex, to limit it to the bare field of reproduction, and 
to leave all the rest of fife to that which is common, social, 
higher than sex. She also maintains that if domestic work 
is to be put on a modern business basis, the system which 
allows each woman to manage all the various forms of it 
for her own individual household will have to be replaced 
by co-operation and specialization. Ellen Key insists on 
the final worth and importance of sex in its highly devel- 
oped forms and on the necessity of maintaining sex dis- 
tinction. While she still believes that the mother should 
retain economic independence through the state, she also 
thinks that the greatest opportunity for a woman to de- 
velop all the possibilities of her personality, especially 
those qualities which are peculiarly hers, lies in her work 
within the home; that if she is to function most effectively 
she must not try to combine any profession or outside 
occupation with motherhood. 

Every position here noted indicates a conviction either 
of a lack in woman's personality or a lack of harmony be- 
tween the nature of woman and the modern world, which 
is unfavorable to the development of her personality. Mr. 
Heymans unintentionally tries to prove that the woman 
is quite unfit for any share in a civilization that has reached 
the stage of reflective consciousness. Miss Tarbell em- 
phasizes the difference between the greater unity and rest- 
fulness of the personality of the woman of the past as com- 
pared with the uneasy split-up consciousness of the mod- 
ern woman. Both Miss Tarbell and Ellen Key point out 
the tendency of the world outside the home to crush the 
essential womanliness of the woman, yet admit a certain 
amount of sacrifice of personal development as necessary 
to the woman in the home. Ellen Key recognizes this so 
keenly that she advocates minimizing the sacrifice by such 
means as the vote, economic independence through mother- 
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hood pensions and work at the end of the child-bearing 
period. Mrs. Gilman lays greatest stress on the individ- 
ualistic narrowness of the woman who is confined to the 
isolated home life and the bad effects on society of the 
unscientific methods of feeding, clothing, training a family 
and keeping a house clean under the regime of the woman 
who is not on a par with modern society intellectually, 
while Olive Schreiner gives a general picture of the dwarf- 
ing of the woman's personality in terms of her diminishing 
usefulness as a worker. 

II. 

The case is not different with the modern man. The 
woman has no monopoly on conflict and disharmony. He, 
too, is swamped by the system in which he finds himself. 
He, too, is being made, willy-nilly, by the relations in which 
modern business and industry are involving him; yet he 
is not expressing himself consciously through these rela- 
tions. One has only to recall the struggle between capital 
and labor, the way in which life with its ideal interests is 
being crowded out by the pressure of the economic ma- 
chinery not only on the laborer but on the man who is 
chained down to money-making, the frequent incompati- 
bility of home and family with the work for which the man 
is fitted by nature, the alienation of the father from his 
home responsibilities through lack of leisure, to realize 
that the unsatisfactory character of the woman's life is 
but a conspicuous part of a wider and more basic situation 
which involves men as well. 

Industry and trade, as carried on in the Middle Ages 
within a single family, a small community, or even in the 
craft and merchant guilds of the larger towns, was a social 
institution controlled to a large extent from within by 
natural social impulses. A man had no business relations 
which did not involve relations of an immediate personal 
character. He was in direct contact with the people for 
whom he worked or who worked for him and he had a 
self, a personality, formed by these relationships and ade- 
quate to them. 
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Modern business and finance, on the other hand, has 
become so complex, so impersonal and abstract in its or- 
ganization that it seems to involve only economic values. 
In form it is purely economic, in content it is still as social 
as ever it was in the Middle Ages. The changes that have 
brought all this about have been so tremendous and so 
sudden, the introduction of machinery and the consequent 
centralization and systematization of industry have so de- 
personalized it that the human beings involved in it have 
not yet had time to develop personalities that are equal to 
the complexity of the system. 

The world to-day is confronted by this kind of a problem: 
Men are being forced to act under enormously widened 
social conditions in which their relationships to their fel- 
lows have multiplied increasingly while becoming corres- 
pondingly difficult to perceive as social, because of the 
growing abstractness of the business medium. Yet they 
bring to this enlarged social activity only the selves that 
are formed on the feudal pattern — neighborhood, family 
selves too narrow to respond socially beyond a limited and 
obviously social circle. In the narrower personal connec- 
tions, natural conflict of egoistic and social impulses fur- 
nish a rough control; in 'the new and unrecognized social 
relations there is nothing to call up social tendencies. Ego- 
istic motives easily predominate. A man who would as 
soon lose his own life as injure a child he knew personally, 
can, without ever being conscious of the fact, injure hun- 
dreds of children and indirectly an entire community by 
feeling no responsibility for their employment in his fac- 
tory through his superintendents. The man in the world 
of business, therefore, is not constituted a self, a person, a 
moral and social agent, by the individuals at the other end 
of the system. He does not make their motives and atti- 
tudes a part of his consciousness, thus bringing all the ele- 
ments of the situation within his grasp. He uses his con- 
nections with people for his own benefit while remaining 
oblivious to their social character. The maxim for this 
procedure is "business is business." The results are social 
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as well as economic, but only the economic factor is rec- 
ognized and consciously intended. Hence we have these 
unlooked for social elements actually altering our civiliza- 
tion but absolutely uncontrolled because external to the 
consciousness of the individual or group of individuals that 
is responsible for them. This means the loosing of a great 
stream of social activities which as social are without ra- 
tional guidance. No control of modern life is to be hoped 
for short of a complete consciousness of the social character 
of business and industry, and the development of a self 
large enough to answer to the new environment with the 
substitution of thoughtful control for the instinctive con- 
trols of personal contact. 

Associated charities illustrate one attempt to substitute 
thoughtful control for emotional action. Conversely a few 
department store managers and factory owners have awak- 
ened to the fact that it is the part of intelligence to recog- 
nize that people are factors in their problem and that ignor- 
ing the human side will bring its own revenge in failure to 
solve their own problem of economic efficiency in the man- 
agement of their business. The social content is con- 
stantly bobbing up and making trouble. Some are be- 
ginning to realize that to overcome these conflicts they 
must understand the point of view of their workers and 
try to get the workers to understand theirs, to make their 
relationship human as well as commercial. 

A similar conflict is in progress between the form of the 
family, which is still feudal and individualistic, and the 
content, which is as widely social as society itself. Men 
and women have tried to believe that the family has not 
changed through the centuries, that it is still the self-cen- 
tered, self-supporting, well-nigh independent unit of medi- 
eval times, that within its limits are produced the necessi- 
ties of life so that the least change in its form would mean 
death and destruction to its members. The content of the 
family has always been recognized to be social but there is 
marked blindness to the actual range of its social relations. 
They are still conceived of as limited more or less to its 
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immediate members. Just as society has ignored the fact 
that business has any content but money-making, so it has 
maintained its belief in the family as a sacred and un- 
changed institution. As a matter of fact, the family has 
undergone a complete revolution of all its activities and 
its center of gravity has been shifted to the factory, the 
brewery, the bakery, the delicatessen shop, the school, the 
kindergarten, the department store, the municipal depart- 
ment of health and sanitation, the hospital, the library, 
the social centers and playgrounds, and dozens of other simi- 
lar institutions, while the control over the activities repre- 
sented has likewise departed to the outer world. Far from 
being an independent unit, the family exists by virtue of 
its relations to these social organizations, it is formed by 
them and in turn reacts upon them, but the cry of "heresy," 
"sacrilege," goes up whenever anyone suggests that an in- 
telligent appreciation of the change in the content of the 
family might result in a more suitable form since no amount 
of superstitious worship is going to restore the mediaeval 
situation. 

Just what, then, is to be expected in the case of the aver- 
age woman whose only recognized environment is the 
home? Logically, she must be the kind of self that an- 
swers to the form of the family. Just in so far as society - 
has been able to preserve the feudal family, it has also 
succeeded in preserving the feudal woman and until within 
the last few years all women have been theoretically of the 
feudal type. The feudal lady was the center of activity 
in her household which included a small community. She 
was the great producer and knew personally every hand- 
maid, farmer, herd boy, or retainer who assisted her in 
keeping her family clothed, housed and fed. Her person- 
ality was organized on the basis of all these relationships, 
none of which were abstract or impersonal, even though 
they were not yet reflectively conscious. So far as they 
went these connections were all real and effective. Woman 
responded actively to all of them just because they lay 
within her control. She was mistress of the situation, a 
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working part of the social scheme in which she found her- 
self. 

How does she compare with the modern woman in the 
home? There is supposed to be no difference except that 
producing is replaced by consuming. But just this change 
makes the fundamental difference of connecting the mod- 
ern woman with a new world of production, increasing her 
relationship to outside institutions infinitely, and at the 
same time depriving her of any effective control over her 
own actions. How can an individual woman exert any 
essential control over consumption, while production is in 
the power of a huge system managed collectively? 3 It is 
useless to ask women to try to express themselves through 
their work as consumers as long as they stand alone out- 
side the system in which production takes place, and with- 
out the technique through which it is controlled. 

It is the same with all of the woman's interests. She 
may satisfy the emotional side in love for her family, but 
that love will not find any complete, active and intelligent 
expression except as she is enabled to exert an influence 
through organize'd society. Just the fact that she loves 
her husband and children will give her as an individual no 
measure of control over the environment that surrounds 
them. The home is no longer individualistic and the con- 
trol over its interests is no longer within the power of the 
individualistic woman. Unless she becomes an active 
member of the larger social order and adopts its socialized 
technique, she must be content to be battered this way 
and that by social forces which are external to her. 

In terms of self-consciousness, the woman, like the man, 
is not as large as the situation in which she acts, or exists 
passively. The relations of the family to the larger social 
institutions are accepted in a perfectly abstract way. No 
work that she could take up outside the home would be 
more impersonal as far as recognized social content is con- 
cerned than her occupation as consumer. She treats it as 
purely economic, oblivious of the part played by human 

* Walter Lippmann, Drift and Mastery, Chap. IV. 
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beings at the other end of the transaction. She is buying 
for her family and in that sense what she does has meaning 
for her, but she is quite unaware that her act is social also 
in its effect on the producer, the middleman, and other 
consumers. Even so the factory girl finds her work social 
in the sense that it helps to keep her family together in 
comfort. She works for them but she has no idea that her 
work has any other social value. It is just business. 

The woman in the home, then, as well as the man in the 
world, has not a conscious self built up with reference to 
all the social relations by which she is affected and through 
which she in turn affects society. The chief difference is 
that the man does have some control since he has learned 
the power of organization and co-operation and can express 
himself through the ballot, whereas the woman, even if 
she were to become socially conscious, would be at the 
mercy of the machine until she had acquired modern meth- 
ods of expression. 

It is this last point which shows us why the modern 
woman is in worse straits than the modern man. The 
woman because she is allowed to remain passive, because 
she has no part in the system through which some control 
is possible, develops no Sense of responsibility for any of 
the results which accrue. She takes good and bad with 
the same absence of any positive grip on the situation. 
She may avail herself in a small selfish way of any advan- 
tages which the system brings but she makes no attempt to 
exploit these seemingly abstract relations on a large scale 
for her own gain as men do. Passivity is the keynote of 
her existence because society has striven to keep the form 
of the home and the woman in it as they were in the Middle 
Ages even after the transformation that came with the 
industrial revolution. 

The woman can never become a full-fledged, rational 
human being nor can she be held responsible for any of the 
conditions in modern life until society ceases to consider it 
essential to womanliness that she receive passively the 
impact of all the currents of present day organized exist- 

Vol. XXV.— No. 3. 5 
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ence. As long as woman has no part in directing the forces 
which determine the family, herself, the least detail of her 
domestic life, society is retaining the lady of chivalry at 
the expense of conscious motherhood and is encouraging 
the immediate impulsive reactions of the simple situation 
at the price of deliberate reflection and social consciousness 
which alone are effective under the complex conditions of 
to-day. Just as the great labor movement is trying to 
bring the laborer to consciousness of his needs and possi- 
bilities, and society to awareness of the advantage of con- 
scious labor, so the woman movement has before it a two- 
fold task; first, to make women conscious of their relations 
to a social order, second, to show society its need of con- 
scious womanhood. 

III. 

The woman movement, viewed not as an isolated phe- 
nomenon but as an integral part of the vaster social evolu- 
tion is thus seen to be only the woman's side of what from 
the man's angle is called the labor movement. It is a re- 
action against the same conditions and a demand for changes 
in the social order such that life will once more become 
harmonious. The accident of modern civilization has 
brought about inevitable conflict in the fundamental 
human impulses for both men and women. It has appar- 
ently allowed for complete, almost over expression of one 
set of impulses, at the expense of a partial or sometimes 
complete repression of the other. This has meant of course 
that the set of impulses which was allowed to develop 
unchecked by the other set was as abnormal and as far 
from a well-balanced rounded fulfilment as were the unex- 
pressed impulses. The industrial and economic system 
of to-day, which has come into being more or less uncon- 
sciously and accidentally, has so divorced the economic 
and the social that it is only with a tremendous struggle 
for more inclusive forms of consciousness that we shall be 
able to recognize that the split is only apparent and that a 
system which not only believes in, but insists on, such a 
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separation results in irreconcilable dualism in the lives of 
the men and women involved, persisting to the point of 
gigantic social problems, agitations and movements. Thus 
the labor movement symbolizes the impossibility of choos- 
ing between the fulfilment of the economic impulse and the 
fulfilment of the impulse to live. Men are granted un- 
limited opportunities to work, but no provision is made by 
the system for intelligent parenthood, for good citizenship, 
for a thoughtful development and use of the sex impulses. 
A man's parental expression is limited to caring for the 
economic welfare of his family. His own growth as a per- 
son must be sacrificed to the necessity of supporting him- 
self and family. Work must be combined with life but 
our system makes little provision for such a combination 
hence forcing into opposition fundamental impulses clamor- 
ing for expression. The labor movement demands a new 
society in which creative, sexual, parental, and other social 
impulses will have an unquestioned right to fulfilment. 

With women, on the other hand, social impulses are the 
only ones which are overtly recognized. Women are 
constantly forced into the economic world but the system 
ignores that fact and provides in no way for combining 
the peculiar social function of women with any economic 
function which they may find desirable or necessary. Such 
economic expression as has been conceded to them is 
confined to the home. Likewise, the other impulses, even 
the maternal, have no recognized place outside the limits 
of the individual home. For the woman, the system has 
no avenues of fulfilment foreseen and provided beforehand 
for any impulse whatsoever outside the home itself. 
Everything which has opened up has been at best, even 
after long and patient effort, only makeshift and hap- 
hazard. Society is always emphasizing the obligation of 
the woman to carry out the sex and maternal impulses at 
all costs and minimizing the need or value of the economic 
as far as she is concerned. In the conditions of living 
which are forced upon her, she is compelled to make the 
sorry choice of a limited sex and maternal expression or a 
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doubtful and hazardous attempt on the economic side. 
In either case, she loses as far so society's aid or prevision 
is concerned. Only by the extraordinary force of a power- 
ful personality will she make a signal success at either ven- 
ture. Society no more makes a thoughtful attempt to give 
the maternal interests the most complete development 
and employment possible than it makes any pretense at 
all of using intelligently the natural impulse of the woman 
to be of economic value in the world. Much less does it 
offer a rational scheme for combining both motives within 
a possible form of living for the average normal woman. 
Thus the woman, even more than the man, faces a per- 
fectly hopeless alternative. Neither side at the present 
moment is overwhelmingly attractive in itself even aside 
from the sacrifice of other impulses which its choice in- 
volves. What woman would willingly abandon love and 
children? What normal woman would accept a life in 
which she gave up all effort at serious work of genuine 
economic value to society? What woman would attempt 
without shrinking the almost impossible task of combining 
the two as affairs stand to-day. Above all, what woman 
would undertake wifehood and motherhood with the limita- 
tions placed on it by bur present social system and feel 
that those two fundamental parts of herself could ever 
reach a satisfactory and adequate fulfilment? 

That the peculiarly unhappy position of the woman is 
a reality and not an illusion can be detected in the argu- 
ments used to convince woman of her obligation to bear 
and rear. The element of sacrifice is so obvious that it is 
even seized upon and treated as a virtue, an added glory 
for the crown of the wife and mother. Moreover, this 
notion of necessary sacrifice on the part of the woman and 
the bare fact of motherhood itself have grown into a sort of 
fetish. The experiences of motherhood are exalted to the 
point where they are assumed to be a sufficient compensa- 
tion for any and all sacrifices. To silence our own doubts 
and justify our procedure, we have come to believe in the 
inherent and absolute value to the woman of the mere 
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fact of giving birth to a child, even though the emotions 
and purposes thus originated are never carried past the 
instinctive or intuitive level to a rationalized and socialized 
expression. We are afraid to face the fact that the home 
in its present unrelated, individual form does demand of 
women, and men too for that matter, a sacrifice so great 
as to have lost a great part of its value for spiritual growth, 
an overwhelming and crushing sacrifice of the possibilities 
of motherhood and fatherhood that defeats its own end. 

All of this hopeless conflict among impulses which the 
woman feels she has legitimate right, even a moral obli- 
gation, to express, all of the rebellion against stupid, mean- 
ingless sacrifice of powers that ought to be used by society, 
constitutes the force, conscious or unconscious, which 
motivates the woman movement and will continue to 
vitalize it until some adjustment is made. 

The labor movement and the woman movement do not 
understand always how close is their relationship nor do 
they see clearly that the reason why the obviously stupid 
and unsuitable social conditions which they combat are 
so difficult to alter is because human beings have not yet 
arrived at the stage where they know how to attack and 
solve social problems. The real goal of both movements is 
a society whose consciousness shall have reached the social 
stage and hence is capable of dealing scientifically with 
social as well as physical problems, a society which no 
longer leaves the social forms and relationships whereby 
human impulses are expressed to chance or physical force 
but subjects them to rational control. 

In the physical world we have at last become conscious 
of our method and hence have acquired a control over 
physical conditions which promises to become more and 
more complete. If the desire arises in a community to do 
something for which present physical conditions make no 
allowance it becomes instantly a problem for the experts 
and it is only a question of time when a way will be found 
for the gratification of the felt need. The very basis of 
the physical problem is the thwarted desire of human beings 
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to do something, and the method of obtaining the end is of 
course a full and free admission of the inherent right and 
value of the desire, a deliberate searching for every element 
involved in the physical conditions of the problem, and 
a careful . experimental attempt to find the combination 
which will satisfy all the conditions. We should not con- 
sider our problem solved if the scientist said to us, "You 
do not really want this thing, you only imagine it, and in 
any case it would be bad for you to have it. You have 
managed to live all these years without it, why complain 
now?" Imagine such an answer to the determination to 
fly in the air. But, supposing, if we persisted in our wish 
to fly and began to talk about it and clamor for a way to 
be opened, the authorities were to turn on us, demand 
silence on pain of arrest and imprisonment, label us social- 
ists or anarchists, and tell us we were rebelling against 
the fixed and righteous order of things as they are. Should 
we consider that any attempt had been made at solving 
our problem of how to make a machine that would fly in 
the air? Yet, impossible as it may seem, that is thus far 
the favorite method of dealing with any unsatisfied, in- 
sufficiently expressed set of human wants, whose fulfil- 
ment would mean change of the social order. First, deny 
the existence of the want; second, call it wicked, foolish, 
or injurious to individual and society; third, suppress it 
by force — and you have dealt with it adequately. 4 

The chief task of all social movements, then, must be at 
first to impress upon the rest of society the right of un- 
satisfied and unexpressed human impulses to constitute a 
real problem worthy of the same amount of expert atten- 
tion whether they demand a new way of crossing the At- 
lantic Ocean or a new combination of work and social ex- 
pression in the lives of men and women. This they will 
never bring about until there is a sufficient number of 
people who are so socially sensitive and adaptable that 
they feel within themselves as their own the impulses 

* For a complete presentation of this failure of our civilization to handle 
its social problems see Mr. Walter Lippman's Preface to Politics. 
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and points of view of all classes and both sexes. Such 
individuals will be the social scientists who will offer solu- 
tions to our social problems because they are able to place 
themselves at the very heart of these problems and thus 
to comprehend the conditions, the unsatisfied, conflicting 
impulses, upon the harmonization and fulfilment of which 
any solution that has the right to the name must be based. 
The fundamental purpose of the woman movement, there- 
fore, as of any great social movement, is bound to be the 
producing of social scientists who will be capable of offer- 
ing hypotheses that are based on the actual data consti- 
tuting the problems, and the bringing about of an increas- 
ing social consciousness among all people such that they 
too will become sufficiently aware of the real content of 
social relationships to be willing to undergo the adjust- 
ments of the social order necessary to make actual the 
theories which promise salvation. 

Jessie Taft. 
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